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Abstract In biomass-to-energy systems, torrefaction rep¬ 
resent an interesting pre-treatment, as it increases the 
feedstock energy content and its suitability for the sub¬ 
sequent thermal conversion process. The aim of this work 
is to develop and validate a numerical model for the tor- 
refaction of common reed (Phragmites australis). In order 
to predict the rate of the biomass decomposition (i.e., yield 
of the reaction products) and characterise the thermoflui- 
dynamics of the reactor, a heat, mass and momentum 
transfer model based on a finite volumes method (f.v.m.) 
representation has been developed and supplemented with 
a torrefaction kinetic model, consisting of a two-step 
scheme previously proposed. The kinetic model has been 
calibrated utilizing the results of thermogravimetric anal¬ 
ysis applied to common reeds. Experimental tests have 
been also performed on reeds in a bench-scale batch 
apparatus, varying the main process parameters. The vali¬ 
dation of the proposed kinetic scheme has been carried out 
following two different approaches. Through the first 
(simplified) approach, the finite elements model has been 
used to estimate the temperature distribution inside the 
reactor during the experimental tests. An average (experi¬ 
mental) torrefaction temperature has been then calculated 
and used as input of the kinetic model. In the second 
approach, the proposed kinetic scheme has been imple¬ 
mented directly in the f.v.m. model, solving numerically 
the mass and energy conservation equation. The results 
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obtained by means of the two modelling approaches have 
been then compared with the experimental data. The pro¬ 
posed thermochemical and fluid dynamic model seems to 
be a suitable tool for the simulation of a torrefaction reactor 
and useful for the characterisation and optimization of such 
kind of systems. 

Keywords Thermofluidynamic • Numerical modelling • 
Torrefaction • Common reed 


Abbreviations 

a Thermal diffusivity (m 2 s -1 ) 

a Convective heat transfer coefficient (W m -2 K -1 ) 
</> Porosity (-) 

p Dynamic viscosity (kg s -1 m -1 ) 
p Density (kg m -3 ) 

f Stress tensor (Pa) 

c p Specific heat (J kg -1 K -1 ) 

E Specific energy (J kg -1 ) 

E a Activation energy (J mol -1 ) 

v Overall velocity vector (m s -1 ) 
p Static pressure (Pa) 

p External body forces (N) 

g Gravitational acceleration (m s -2 ) 

h Sensible enthalpy (J kg -1 ) 

h tor Heat required for torrefaction (J kg -1 ) 

I Unit tensor (-) 

k Thermal conductivity (W m -1 K -1 ) 
k Reaction rate (s -1 ) 

k 0 Pre-exponential factor (s -1 ) 

q Heat flux (W m -2 ) 

R Universal gas constant (J mol -1 K -1 ) 

S h Heat source (W m -3 ) 

T Temperature (K) 
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Introduction 

Most of the solid biomass traditionally used as fuel for 
heating purposes (e.g., woodchips, wood pellets, cord- 
wood) were products or by-products of forests management 
and timber industry. An innovative vision looks at devel¬ 
oping energy chains consisting of a sequence of treatments, 
converting the biomass into gaseous or liquid fuels that can 
be used in a more efficient way. In this frame, a possible 
biomass pre-treatment is torrefaction. It can be considered 
as a slow pyrolysis process carried out at low temperatures 
(max. 280-300 °C) that enhances physical and thermo¬ 
chemical properties of biomass [1-6] —such as grindabili- 
ty, uniformity, hydrophobicity and heating value—and can 
be a suitable pre-treatment to improve gasification of the 
feedstock, as well as combustion or co-combustion in 
existing power plants [7]. 

Regarding kinetics of torrefaction some models are 
available in the literature. Investigating the thermal deg¬ 
radation of xylan, Di Blasi and Lanzetta [8] have assumed 
a two-step mechanism involving the formation of an 
intermediate solid compound having a reduced degree of 
polymerization. This intermediate then reacts to give the 
final product. Prins [9, 10] has proposed that the weight 
mass loss of willow wood during torrefaction treatment can 
be described by a similar two-step mechanism. The model 
of Rousset et al. [11] assumes that wood thermal decom¬ 
position can be represented by the decomposition of its 
main constituents (lignin, cellulose and hemicellulose) 
according to their amounts in the wood. Lignin decom¬ 
poses into char and volatiles through a single step path, 
while cellulose decomposes independently into tar and char 
plus volatiles, according to the Broido-Shafizadeh model 
[12, 13]. The decomposition of hemicellulose has been 
modelled by means of the above mentioned Di Blasi and 
Lanzetta scheme [8]. For a detailed description of torre¬ 
faction kinetics and mechanism it is worth to refer also to 
[14]. 

A chemical-physical model for biomass torrefaction 
reactors has been developed by Ratte et al. [15] coupling 
two systems, the particle and the surrounding gas system. 
This model is able to predict composition, temperature and 
pressure profiles inside a biomass particle and in the sur¬ 
rounding convective gas in different position in the reactor 
and at different times. The model supplements the kinetics 
solver based on [16], with a heat, mass and momentum 
transfer solver based also on the Whitaker model [17] for 
the drying process and based on Ratte et al. model [18] for 
thermal degradation. 

Most of the presented models mainly focus on the 
reaction kinetics, giving a zero-dimensional description of 
the torrefaction process at a micro-particle scale [9-13], or 
describe the heat, mass and momentum transfer at the 


particle scale [15, 18] without considering the 3-dimen¬ 
sional fluid dynamics effects inside the reactor. 

The aim of this work is to develop and validate a torre¬ 
faction model based on a comprehensive approach consist¬ 
ing of a 3-dimensional thermofluidynamic representation of 
an experimental torrefaction reactor supplemented with a 
two-step kinetic scheme previously proposed [9, 10]. The 
kinetic model has been validated versus TGA data, while the 
heat, mass and momentum transfer model has been tested 
using the experimental results of a lab scale batch reactor for 
biomass torrefaction. Furthermore, the biomass thermal 
properties have been measured through laser flash analysis 
method. These parameters are of great importance in 
numerical modelling, being related to the sensitivity of the 
model predictions [19, 20]. 

Among the different species of grass biomass, common 
reeds (.Phragmites australis ) have been chosen. In fact, 
growing crops (both herbaceous and woody) have gained 
widespread appeal for energy production in the last years 
[21]. Reed is one of the most common plants living in wet 
ecosystems [22] and can play an important role as local 
energy source in places where it is naturally present in 
great amounts [23]. In addition, wetland plants have a high 
macronutrients accumulation capability because of their 
generally fast growth and high biomass production [24]. As 
a consequence, their utilization for energy production could 
have, as additional advantage, the disposal of such kind of 
elements from the ecosystem. 

Materials and Methods 

Thermal Analysis 

The thermal behaviour of reeds has been characterized 
using a simultaneous thermogravimetric analyser (STA 
449F3, Netzsch). This technique combines both the heat 
flux differential scanning calorimetry (DSC) and thermo¬ 
gravimetry (TG). STA analyses were performed at a con¬ 
stant heating rate of 20 °C min -1 under inert nitrogen 
atmosphere in a temperature range from 30 to 1,000 °C. 
Additional tests have been carried out setting an interme¬ 
diate temperature plateau at 250 °C in order to assess the 
effect of a possible torrefaction stage and increase the 
experimental data suitable for the calibration of the torre¬ 
faction kinetic model. 

Reed tissues have been ground with a Retsch Mill 
MM400 in order to obtain particles of less than 0.25 mm 
size. The powder has been compressed in a steel press, in 
order to obtain a round tablet of 12.64 mm diameter and 
2.00 mm thickness, with a density of 0.87 g cm -3 (sample 
dried at 65 °C for 48 h). The thermal properties (i.e., 
thermal diffusivity, specific heat and thermal conductivity) 
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of the so obtained reed disk have been determined exper¬ 
imentally through laser flash analysis (LFA) method in a 
NETZSCH LFA 447 NanoFlash apparatus; in this method, 
the front side of a plane-parallel sample is heated by a short 
light pulse, provided by an high-power Xenon flash lamp, 
surrounded by a parabolic mirror (reflector) and able to 
supply a radiant pulse energy up to 10 J in the wavelength 
range of 150-2,000 nm. The energy pulse length can be 
adjusted to 0.1, 0.2 or 0.4 x 10 -3 s. The resulting tem¬ 
perature rise on the rear surface is measured using an 
infrared detector. In particular, the LFA 447 uses an InSb- 
IR detector in the wave-length range of 2,000-5,000 nm 
cooled by liquid nitrogen; this allows a rapid non-contact 
measurement of the temperature rise in the back of the 
sample. By analysis of the resulting temperature-versus- 
time curve with the Cowan method [25, 26], the thermal 
diffusivity has been determined at different temperatures 
(every 25 °C in the range 25-175 °C, three repetitions for 
each measurement). The upper limit for thermal diffusivity 
measurement has been chosen in order to avoid any gas¬ 
eous products release. In fact, products condense on colder 
areas of the system (e.g., on the protection windows 
between furnace and IR detector) would cause measure¬ 
ment errors. As far as the validity of this kind of mea¬ 
surement is regarded, the LFA 447 is capable of thermal 
diffusivity measurements in the range of 0.01-1,000 mm 2 s -1 , 
with an accuracy of 3-5 % for most materials. 

The specific heat (c p ) of reed has been also determined, 
performing an additional measurement with a reference 
graphite sample of known c p . In fact, under the same 
measurement conditions, the heat provided to the sample 
and to the reference is the same, which lead to the fol¬ 
lowing equation: 


Cp,sample — 


A T t 


ref 


Ml ref 


Ml sample ^ 7 sample 


c p,ref 


(i) 


where m is the mass and A T the temperature rise on the rear 
surface. The reed sample has been coated with a graphite 
spray in order to enhance the absorption of the light pulse 
energy and the emission of IR radiation to the temperature 
detector, as well as to ensure the same emissivity and 
absorption coefficients for sample and reference. The 
accuracy of specific heat measure is 5-7 %. This allows the 
calculation of the thermal conductivity in the range of 
0.1-2,000 W m 1 K -1 with an accuracy of 3-7 % for 
most materials. 


Experimental Apparatus 

The experimental apparatus (Fig. 1) consists of a tubular 
electric furnace (Nabertherm RT 50-250/11, inner diameter 
50 mm; length: 360 mm; heated length: 250 mm), a 


tubular quartz reactor (inner diameter: 20.5 mm; biomass 
seat length: 47.8 mm; thickness: 2.8 mm), a quartz con¬ 
denser, a series of impinger bottles for the collection of tars 
and a module for gas sampling and measurement. The 
atmosphere inside the reactor is kept inert flowing nitrogen 
from a cylinder equipped with a pressure reducer. The gas 
produced inside the reactor flows through the condenser, 
where it is cooled. The tar collection is then performed in a 
series of six impinger bottles, according to the technical 
specification UNI CEN/TS 15439. In each test, small 
quantities (about 1.8 g) of ground reed (max size 1-2 mm) 
have been torrefied setting a temperature programme 
characterised by an initial ramp (heating rate of 28 or 
50 °C min -1 ) until the process temperature set up (280, 
300 or 320 °C), that is then kept for 30 min. The nitrogen 
flow is set at 0.1 or 0.2 m 3 h -1 , depending on the test run 
(Table 1). Each run has been repeated three times. 


Torrefaction Kinetic Model 

The above mentioned two-step kinetic mechanism applied 
by Prins [9, 10] to the weight mass loss of willow wood 
during torrefaction assumes that the original biomass 
(compound A) forms an intermediate product (compound 

B ) , whose degradation gives the final product (compound 

C) as char. In the proposed scheme (Fig. 2) the formation 
of volatiles (Vi and V 2 ) products is assumed to take place 
through reactions in parallel to those giving the compounds 
B and C respectively. All the involved reactions are 
assumed to be of first order and the kinetic parameters are 
described by the usual Arrhenius equation: 

k = ko j exp A i = 1,2, V U V 2 (2) 

where k 0 j is the pre-exponential factor, E a>i the activation 
energy, R the universal gas constant and T the temperature 
in Kelvin. 

The experimental TG data (on dry basis) at temperature 
lower than 300 °C (corresponding to the upper limit for 
torrefaction) have been used to calibrate the model. More 
details about the global kinetic reactions scheme and the 
calibration method (i.e., least square optimization per¬ 
formed by means of a MatLab script) can be found in 
[27, 28]. 


Finite Volumes Thermofluidynamic Model 

In order to assess the thermofluidynamics of the occurring 
process and to obtain an estimate of the reaction products, a 
numerical model based on a finite volumes method (f.v.m.) 
representation of the pilot system has been developed, 
suiting the commercial software ANSYS FLUENT [29]. 
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Fig. 1 Set-up of the bench- 
scale batch pyrolysis/ 
torrefaction system 


tubular furnace 




Table 1 Details of the experimental test runs 


Parameter 

Run 1 

Run 2 

Run 3 

Run 4 

N 2 flow (m 3 h _1 ) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

T max (°C) 

320 

300 

300 

280 

Heating rate (°C min -1 ) 

28 

28 

50 

50 


Vi v 2 



A -► B -► C 

Fig. 2 Proposed torrefaction kinetic scheme 
Implemented Equations 


The numerical model integrates the mass, momentum and 
energy conservation equations within the oven and the 
reactor domains, respectively defined as: 

g + V-(pv)=0 (3) 

^ (pv) + V • (pvv) = -Vp + V ■ (!) + pg + F (4) 

— (, pE ) + V • ( v(pE + p)) = V • (k e ff\7T + (i i e ff • v)) + Sh 

( 5 ) 


where the stress tensor and the total specific energy are 
respectively: 


T = /i 


Vv - - V vl 


E = 




CpdT 


(6) 

( 7 ) 


turbulent contribution. The turbulence model adopted is 
based on the Boussinesq’s closure hypothesis, in particular 
implementing the realizable k-s model [30] for the compu¬ 
tation of the turbulent viscosity. With this approach the 
convective effect (amplified by the turbulent flow) due to the 
nitrogen flux inside the reactor has been taken into account. 

The heat source term S h has been introduced as a sink 
term (i.e., with values lower than zero), in order to take into 
account the heat required by the torrefaction process. Oh- 
liger et al. [31] have found that the heat h tor required for the 
torrefaction of lignocellulosic biomass (i.e., beech wood) 
with a residence time of 40 min and a torrefaction tem¬ 
perature varying between 270 and 300 °C is in the range 
600-700 kJ kg -1 . This value accounts for the breakage of 
the bond between water and wood, the vaporisation of the 
moisture and the heat of reaction involved in the torre¬ 
faction process (integral heat of reaction). 

Dimensionally, S h is expressed in W m -3 and it is 
related to the heat required for torrefaction h tor through the 
following equation: 

htor = f—dt ( 8 ) 

J p 

The S h term has been described as a second order function 
of the temperature, and the parameter of the function has 
been treated as calibration parameters of the model, 
checking that the resulting h tor is comparable to the one 
found by Ohliger et al. 

Also the radiative exchange between the oven and the 
reactor surfaces have been implemented through the sur¬ 
face-to-surface (S2S) radiation model [32], in order to 
solve a completely coupled radiation, convection and 
conduction heat transfer problem. 


Boundary and Subdomain Conditions 


and S h is the heat source term. The subscript prefers to the The assigned boundary conditions and subdomain materi- 
effective values of a variable or a parameter, including the als are summarised in Fig. 3. The average inlet velocity has 
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been calculated starting from the nitrogen mass flow rate, 
kept constant during the experimental tests through a mass 
flow controller. The temperature of the oven surface has 
been measured through three K-type thermocouples placed 
along the longitudinal direction and set as boundary con¬ 
dition, while the temperatures detected in different points 
of the reactor (reactor wall, reactor inlet, reactor outlet and 
biomass bed) have been used for the calibration procedure. 
The aim of the calibration procedure is in fact to minimize 
the deviation between the measured temperature distribu¬ 
tion and the simulated one. 

The temperature program of the oven, consists of three 
stages: an initial heating ramp, a temperature plateau and a 
cooling stage. Initially the temperature increases with a 
fixed heating rate until the process temperature is reached. 
After that, the oven heaters are switched off and on in order 
to control the temperature and to keep it constant for 
30 min, until the end of the heating process; during this 
stage the temperature at the centre of the oven is constant, 
whereas close to the extremity of the oven the heat losses 
becomes more and more relevant. Finally, the heaters are 
completely switched off until the oven is cooled at room 
temperature. The assigned temperature function at the oven 
wall has been simulated starting from the temperature 
measured in the middle section (7*) and then considering a 
linear decreasing along the longitudinal direction: 

T(t,x) = T*(t) — AT(t,x) (9) 

AT is initially null until the maximum temperature is 
reached, at the end of the initial heating ramp. During the 
heating stage, on which the temperature 7* is kept constant 
at the center of the oven, the heat losses becomes more and 
more relevant, in particular close to the extremity of the 
oven. In order to take into account this effect, the AT term 
increases versus the distance from the center of the oven 
and versus the time, becoming equal to c • 7* at the oven 
extremity when the heating phase is concluded. The 
function 7 = 7(7 x) assigned as boundary condition at the 
oven wall is presented in Fig. 4, assuming c, one of the 
calibration parameters, equal to 0.2. 


The modelled biomass volume is not subjected to vari¬ 
ations along the time and takes up 3.6 cm 3 . It is as 
assuming that in the torrefaction range of temperatures the 
occurring thermal degradation does not lead to a significant 
change in the sample volume (i.e., only the porosity and 
then the density are subjected to variations) as a simpli¬ 
fying hypothesis. This hypothesis can be considered valid 
first of all because, due to the low temperatures involved in 
the torrefaction process, the gaseous products are released 
at pressure not high enough to broke the particles. In 
addition, the investigated reactor is a fixed bed one and 
because of the low biomass sample weight, low compres¬ 
sion is applied by the superficial layers on the underlying 
particles. Under these conditions the biomass bed is hardly 
subjected to movements and friction (i.e., only the upper 
surface is subjected to friction due to the inert fluid flux) 
and it is therefore reasonable to expect that the single 
particles should keep approximately their size and shape 
varying only their porosity. This is also confirmed by visual 
observation of the biomass sample before and after the 
experimental runs. 

Through the mass yield—predicted by the torrefaction 
model—it is then possible to estimate the function 
p = p(T). In particular, the assumption of constant volume 
of the sample imply that the porosity and the density of the 
sample have a trend, respectively, similar and specular to 
the one of the mass loss. The thermal properties of reed 
determined through LFA—as well as the density value of 
0.87 g cm -3 —refer to the compressed disk of reed powder 
used in the analysis, whose porosity can be assumed neg¬ 
ligible. The experimental tests have been performed with a 
small quantity (about 1.8 g) of reed, ground in 1-2 mm 
pieces size. This corresponds, in the f.v.m. model, to an 
apparent density of about 0.5 g cm -3 and an equivalent 
porosity of approx. 43 %. In order to take this aspect into 
account, the reed thermal properties determined through 
LFA, as well as the density resulting from the mass loss 
(estimated through the torrefaction model calibrated vs TG 
data), have been averaged with the nitrogen properties, 
considering an equivalent porosity function </> = 4>(T): 


Fig. 3 Boundary conditions 
and materials used in the finite 
volumes model 



Surface 

Boundary conditions 

SI 

Velocity inlet 

v = v x = constant 


Outflow 

S2 

o 

II 

S3 

Temperature 

T (t, x) = T* (t) - AT (t, x) 


Convection 

S4, S5 

q = Cc(T ext — T) 
with: a = 25 W/(m 2 K) 


T ext = 25 °C 
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Fig. 4 Temperature function assigned as boundary condition at the 
oven wall 

attest = *P N2 + (1 - ( 10 ) 

cZU st = K + ( l -<i>VptF A (ii) 

KZ d t es t = ^ 2 + ( '-mti ( 12 ) 


Two different implementations of the kinetic torrefaction 
model have been compared. In the first (simplified) 
approach the finite elements model has been used to esti¬ 
mate the temperature distribution inside the reactor during 
the experimental tests. An average (experimental) torre¬ 
faction temperature has been then calculated and used as 
input of the kinetic model. In the second approach the 
proposed kinetic scheme has been implemented directly in 
the f.v.m. model in order to predict the rate of the biomass 
decomposition. The results of the two models have been 
then compared with the experimental data. 


Results and Discussion 

Thermal Analysis and Torrefaction Model Calibration 

Results of the torrefaction model calibration are reported in 
Fig. 5. The values of the model parameters that give the 
best fit of the experimental data are: 2.6 x 10 4 , 1.1 x 10 10 , 
3.2 x 10 7 and 1.6 x 10 10 s -1 for fc 0 ,i> &o,2> ^o,vi and & 0 ,v 2 
respectively, and 69,700, 150,000, 107,000 and 

150,000 J mol -1 for E a U E a 2 , E a V i and E a y 2 respectively. 
As it can be observed, the model fits with satisfying 
accuracy the experimental data at temperatures lower than 
300 °C. 

Assuming as simplifying hypothesis that in the torre¬ 
faction range of temperatures the occurring thermal deg¬ 
radation does not lead to a significant change in the sample 
volume (i.e., only the porosity and then the density are 

<£) Springer 



Fig. 5 Comparison between experimental TG data and values 
predicted by the torrefaction model 


subjected to variations), it is possible to estimate the den¬ 
sity variation, applying the calibrated torrefaction model. It 
is then possible to calculate the reed thermal conductivity 
knowing the thermal diffusivity and the specific heat: 

k = apCp (13) 

According to the torrefaction model, the density variation 
depends on the slope of the initial temperature ramp (i.e., 
the heating rate) and becomes significant at temperatures 
higher than 200 °C (Fig. 6). 

The experimental values of thermal diffusivity and spe¬ 
cific heat, measured through LFA until 175 °C, have been 
interpolated with the least square method using a third order 
polynomial function. The thermal properties have been then 
extrapolated in the range 175-300 °C (Fig. 7), obtaining c p 
values between 1.9 and 2.9 J g -1 K 1 , in good agreement 
with the data obtained in [31] for dry wood, that gives c p 
values ranging from about 1.8 J g -1 K -1 at 180 °C to 



Fig. 6 Effect of the heating rate on mass loss, porosity and density 
according to the torrefaction model 
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Fig. 7 Thermal diffusivity, specific heat and thermal conductivity of 
reed versus temperature; the values in the temperature range 
25-175 °C at every 25 °C step are experimentally determined 
through LFA, the values at temperature higher than 200 °C are 
extrapolated taking into account (for the thermal conductivity) the 
effect of the temperature on the density 

2.2 J g -1 K -1 at 260 °C. The effect of the heating rate on 
the density variation has been taken into account on the 
calculation of thermal conductivity values. 


Finite Volumes Model 

The function describing the heat source S h has been cali¬ 
brated and found to assume the following form between 
temperatures of the biomass bed in the range 25-300 °C, 
where the temperature is expressed in Kelvin: 

S h (T) = —1.425 T 2 + 5.420 • 10 2 r - 4.611 • 10 4 (14) 

As it can be expected, the function is negative and 
monotonically decreasing (increasing in absolute value) 
with the temperature, being the process globally endo¬ 
thermic. In fact, the function in this form takes into account 
the global heat of reaction (i.e., the heat required for drying 
the biomass, that is a very endothermic process, and the 
heat required by the torrefaction process). 

Furthermore, the total heat consumption, calculated 
according to Eqs. 8 and 14, ranges from 645 kJ kg -1 in run 
1 to 611 kJ kg -1 in run 4. This is in good agreement with 
the results obtained by Ohliger et al. [31] on torrefaction 
conditions. 

Through the developed numerical model it is possible to 
estimate the velocity profiles and the temperature distri¬ 
bution inside the oven and the reactor at different time 
steps. Looking at the velocity profiles (Fig. 8), it is worth 
pointing out the presence of some areas of backflow in the 


Fig. 8 Velocity profiles in 
different positions of the reactor 
(run 3) 
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Fig. 9 Temperature 
distribution at different instants: 
a middle of the ramp, b top of 
the ramp and c end of the 
temperature program (run 2) 
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J experimental -model 



Time [min] 

Fig. 10 Comparison between the temperature profiles measured in 
different positions of the oven and the reactor and the temperature 
profiles predicted through the finite volumes model (run 1) 


Table 2 Experimental and predicted solid yield for the different test 
runs 


Solid yield 

(%WUy) 

Run 1 

Run 2 

Run 3 

Run 4 

Experimental 

67.5 ± 1.3 

75.7 ± 2.1 

69.8 ± 5.0 

77.9 d= 1.2 

Model 

67.0 

76.1 

70.3 

77.9 

Deviation 

0.74 % 

0.53 % 

0.72 % 

0.01 % 


reactor, related to the turbulent flow generated by the 
narrows where the biomass is placed. The turbulent flow of 
the nitrogen flux entering in the reactor has a strong effects 
on the temperature distribution, as it can be clearly 
observed in Fig. 9. 

Through the numerical simulation it is also possible to 
extract the temperature profiles versus the time in different 
points of the domains. The predicted temperature profiles 
(Fig. 10) show good agreement with the measured ones, 
making exception for the temperature ramp (approx. 10 % 
deviation in the ramp, approx. 2.5 % deviation in the 
temperature plateau). 

Due to the relatively low torrefaction temperatures, the 
variability of the temperature distribution inside the bio¬ 
mass volume is limited. For example, making reference to 
run 2 and looking at the statistics of the temperature dis¬ 
tribution in the biomass volume at each time step, the 
standard deviation reaches the maximum value of 11.2 °C 
at the top of the heating ramp, decreasing to 10.4 °C in the 
constant temperature stage. As a consequence, the two 
different implementations of the kinetic model (i.e., mak¬ 
ing reference to the average or to the local temperature) do 
not show significant deviations (the difference between the 
predicted mass yields is lower than 1 % in each run). 


It is worth to point out that, although the high number of 
involved parameters (i.e., thermal properties of the differ¬ 
ent materials) and the simplifying hypothesis, the results of 
the model describing the mass yield of the torrefaction runs 
are characterised by a satisfying agreement with the 
experimental data, as shown in Table 2. 

Conclusions 

A numerical torrefaction model for common reed (P. 
australis ) has been developed and validated. In order to 
predict the rate of the biomass decomposition (i.e., yield of 
the reaction products) and characterise the thermo-fluidy- 
namics of the reactor, a heat, mass and momentum transfer 
model based on a finite volumes method (f.v.m.) repre¬ 
sentation has been developed and supplemented with a 
torrefaction kinetic model, consisting of a two-step scheme 
previously proposed. The kinetic routine has been cali¬ 
brated utilizing the results of thermogravimetric analysis 
(TGA), whereas the complete (i.e., physical-chemical) 
model has been validated using the experimental data 
obtained through a bench-scale batch reactor for torrefac¬ 
tion, varying the main process parameters. 

The results of the proposed model fit with satisfying 
accuracy the experimental data and they are quite 
encouraging, in particular considering the complexity of 
the simulated geometry. Thus, the proposed modelling 
approach seems to be a suitable tool for the simulation of a 
torrefaction reactor and useful for the optimization of such 
kind of systems. 
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